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sea to American Voters...’ 


‘On August 20, the legislative: work of the 83rd 
Congress ‘was concluded. On that day, 96 Senators 
‘and 435 Representatives started to pack—and to 
»prepare reports to their constituents. 

Some of these 531 members of Congress had 

_ packed for good; they_were not coming back—not 
as Congressmen anyway, Just how many would not 
come back will be determined on November 2, when 
37 Senate seats and all 435 Congressional seats are 
at stake. 

Just about midway through the 83rd Congress, 
President Eisenhower made a statement with which 
all citizens could agree. The right of the Republicans 
to come back to Washington, he declared, wopld 
depend upon the legislative record they make. 

The record has been made—and now all America 
is appraising that record. 


*‘What’s Good for America .. .”’ 


Acting in the sincere conviction that “what’s 
good for America is good for the CIO,” the legisla- 
tive work of the CIO during the 83rd Congress has 
been directed towards the adoption of legislation 
in the public interest, regardless of political origin. 

Now that the work of the first Eisenhower Con- 
gress is concluded, CIO niust speak out frankly. In 
terms of the public interest, the record is shameful. 
A few days after adjournment, the CIO Legislative 
Department declared that “the Congress has de- 
faulted in its responsibilities to the American peo- 
ple” and detailed a 10 point indictment of the 83rd 
Congress: 


1). It has embarked on.a give-away program—in oil, in 
power, in atomic energy—which is morally indefen- 
sible and economically dangerous. 

2) It has embraced the dangerous school of “trickle- , 
down” economics which believes that the welfare of 
the highest income groups and corporations must 
receive top priority. 

3) It has exposed its inability to understand the needs 
‘of an expanding economy through its callous indif- 
erence to continuing unemployment and declines in: 
total industrial production. 

4) It has adopted a “trickle-down” tax program which 
provides huge tax savings for corporations and 


wealthy stockholders, while it has refused to grant ~ 


needed tax relief to low and middle-income families 
in the form of increased tax exemptions. 
It has refuted Administration claims of a “liberal” 
approach to problems of people, by failing to provide 
adequate unemployment insurance standards, scut- 
tling the housing program, refusing to adopt a school 
construction program, making no progress towards 
a meaningful health program, and doing nothing to 
raise the minimum wage. 
6) It has defaulted on campaign promises to make the 
Taft-Hartley law fair to labor, but instead attempted 
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to adopt @ program that would have made this anti- 
labor law even more harmful to labor. , 

7) It has adopted a farm policy which will still further 
reduce farm income, thus causing even worse hard- 
ship for millions of rank and file farm families and 
laying the basis for general economic decline. ; 

8) It has placed the balancing of the national budget 
ahead of national security in our international af- 

_ fairs and economic security in our national affairs. 

9) It has defaulted on our international economic ob- 
ligations by failing to agree to the three-year exten- 
sion of reciprocal trade agreements and by penny- 

* pinching. actions on economic and technical assist- 
ance abroad. 

10) It has been more anxious to play politics than to 
develop. sound, effective legislation to counterac’ 
Communist subversion. 


~Give-Away, Take-Away, Chip-Away 


The best that can be said about the 83rd Congress 
is that it didn’t dare go quite as as far as some of its 
extremist elements desired. The great gains of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal were tampered with, but 
not destroyed. 

But the give-away, take-away, chip-away gang is 
at work. It will take an alert, articulate citizenry 
to prevent further damage. And it will take at least 
a few dozen replacements in the Congress next year 
to make sure that the damage which has been done 
will be repaired. 

The few positive achievements of the 83rd Con- 
gress resulted from bipartisan support and repre- 
sented continuation of policies initiated during ear- 
lier administrations. 

Occasionally, the champions of the public interest 
ralllied enough allies to win legislative victories. 
More often they failed to do so—although by small 
margins. 

There is, of course, little comfort in almost win- 
ning a battle. Defeat is sometimes even more dif- 
ficult to take when a switch of only 2 or 3 votes 
might have made the difference. (Like in the case 
of the tax exemption increase votes.) But there is 
ground for satisfaction in the knowledge that there 
is a large group of men and women in the Congress 
devoted to the public interest. If their numbers are 
increased by only a handful in the Senate, and by 
a dozen or two in the House, the people of America 
can look forward to an 84th Congress which will 
better serve the cause of freedom and prosperity 
for all. 

‘This, then, is the challenge to the voters of Amer- 
ica. Those who have defended the public interest 
must be returned to Washington to continue their 
good work. And those who have failed to do so, must 
be retired and be replaced with those who under- 
stand what is truly good for America. 





Group of 750 Bloomingdale Contingents 


Signed in Lightning Organizing Campaign 








NEW YORK CITY—A whirlwind drive by the rank and file leaders of District 65’s Local 3 in the Bloom- 
ingdale Department Store has resulted in the organization of the 750 contingent and Thursday-Saturday em- 
ployees.of the big 59th Street store, ‘65’ Organization Dir. Bill Michelson announced. The 2500 full-time em- 


ployees of Bloomingdale’s 59th Street are 
covered by a ‘65’ contract, and are now 
in a struggle to win proper terms for 
their 54 contract reopener. 

While the Bloomingdale management 
until now took the position that they 
would agree to contract coverage of the 
contingents when the union presented 
signed membership cards, they are now 
holding out for an NLRB election, which 
can only come about after lengthy labor 
board proceedings. 

In the last negotiating session on 
the contract reopener, held Oct. 1, ‘65’ 
Pres. David Livingston reminded the 
company that their failure to agree to 
a contract covering the contingents 
leaves these employees free to strike 
immediately for recognition of ‘65’ as 
their union. Another conference .on 
this issue was then scheduled for 
Monday, Oct. 11, 

Contingent employees are those who 
work on the company’s call, having no 
Tegular working hours. Thursday-Satur- 
day employees work Thursday evenings, 
when the store is open late, and day 
exempt from contract coverage. 
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Leaders of the successful drive to sign 
up the contingents were Local 3 Chair- 
man Hy Brodkin and Steward Steve 
Romano. These two undertook to head 
the drive, sinee the regular Bloomingdale 
organizers have been occupied with or- 
ganizing the three Bloomingdale branch 
stores in the metropolitan area. 


JOB DONE IN 4 WEEKS 

The committee went to work, and in 
about four weeks accomplished what 
Local 3 Chief Organizer Carl Andren 
called “the organization of the -largest 
number of department store employees 
in the shortest time in department store 
organizing history.” 

The negotiations affecting all Bloom- 
ingdale employees, which are scheduled 
to resume Wednesday, Oct. 18, now stand 
as follows: 

In answer to the employees’ demands 
for duplication of the settlement won at 
Gimbel’s and Stern’s department stores, 
the company has offered only a $2 in- 


The Union seeks contract improve- 
ments providing coverage for Blooming- 
dale employees under the Store Workers 
Pension Plan, coverage of Bloomingdale's 
three suburban stores, a wage increase 
and coverage of the contingent and 
Thursday-Saturday employees. 

Refusal of the company to discuss the 
Pension Plan in negotiations is believed 
to be in violation of the law, and Michel- 
son said a charge is to be placed against 
the company at the. National Labor 
Relations Board. 
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NEW JERSEY ORGANIZING of uunorganized workers was the subject of this conference held on Sept. 27 


at offices of Retail Union of New Jersey Local 108. Shown are (seated, |. to r.) Pres. Anthony Auriema and 
Gen. Organizer George Braverman of Local 262, RWDSU Organization Dir. Alvin E. Heaps, Dir. Irving Rosenberg 
of Local 108, and Sec.-Treas. Theodore Kerekes of Local 301. Standing are Int'l Rep. Frank Di Nicola, RWDSU 
Vice-Pres. Dominick Tripode, who is in charge of the drive, ,Pres. John Plesnick of Local 305, Organizer Lou 
Jacobs of Local 108, Pres. John Cervenka of Local 301, and Chief Steward Ail Cutalo. 





Charges Filed Against Local 


As CIO Backs. RWDSU Action 


NEW YORK CITY—A thorough audit of the books and records of four 
of the five locals involved in charges of welfare fund irregularities is being 
conducted by the Retail, Wholesale and Dept. Store Union, it was announced 


by Pres. Max Greenberg. The fifth, 
Luncheonette Employees Local 1115, is 
under charges preferred b}Y Organization 
Dir. Alvin E. Heaps on Oct. 1. 

Pres. Greenberg’ reported to the CIO 
Executive Committee Board, of which he 
is a member, at their meetings in Wash- 
ington, Oct. 4 and 5, on steps taken by 
the RWDSU in connection with the five 
locals. 

The RWDSU was commended for its 
actions by Pres. Walter Reuther at a 
press conference in which the CIO lead- 
er.also announced the appointment of a 
special committee to look into any alle- 
gations of maladministration of union 
funds in CIO locals. : 

The chairman of the committee is Pres. 
Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; other members are 
‘National Maritime Union Pres. Joseph 
Curran, and Vice-Pres: James G. Thim- 
mes of the Steeelworkers. 

The charges filed by Heaps against 
Local 1115 came after what -had ap- 
peared to be a complete capitulation on 
the part of all five locals at the time that 
the last issue of The Record went to press. 
Heaps said the officers of Local 1115 had 
feneged on their earlier verbal aeceptance 
of ‘suspension on the same basis as the 
Other locals. Faced with their refusal, 


Heaps presented the charges to Pres. 


Greenberg, coptes of which were sent to 
the local. 

The charges against Local 1115 grew 
out of its refusal to call a meeting of its 


* Membership to act on Pres. Greenberg’s 
. suspension of the local .officers and ‘his 
- appointment. of an administrator for the 
~ local. In accordance with Article XIV of 


the RWDSU Constitution, dealing with 
discipline. of local unions, officers of the 
local have been asked to appear before 
the International Executive Board meet- 


; Ang to reply to the charges. 


The Board, whose meeting at Kiamesha 
Lake, N.Y., begins on Oct. 18, will also 
hear reports on. investigations of the 
Other locals. A team of auditors, headed 


_ by Norman Dorfman, accountant for the 
'_ RWDSUvU, will produce information for 
_ Pres. Greenberg to present on the oper- 
“tions of the locals and their welfare 
ra funds. 


The action against the five locals, 


| all in New York City, was a result of 


disclosures made Sept. 14, 15 and 16 at 






» hearings conducted by the N.Y. State 
_ Insurance Dept. which irdicated abuses 
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in the welfare funds of the locals, Pres. 
Greenberg, acting with the approval of 
Executive Board members in New York, 
immediately moved to suspend the local 
officers, to appoint administrators, and 
to conduct an investigation of the 
charges. bd 

The locals involved, in addition fo Lo- 
cal 1115, include Service Employees Local 
377, Shoe Service Local 563, Auto. Acces- 
sories Local 394, and Culinary Employees 
Local 923. 

The offices of Local 923 were taken 





= 


ovér physically by RWDSU officers and 
@ group of rank-and-file members of the 
local. This action, as well as the other 
moves by the International to protect the 
interests of its members, was overwhelm- 


ingly aproved at a membership meeting 


of Local 923 on Sept. 20. 

Preliminary reports by administrators 
of the locals as this issue of The Record 
went to press indicate that progress is 
being made on the auditing of books and 
records, Meanwhile, under the supervision 
of the administrators, negotiations, set- 
tlement of grievances and other union 
activities are being carried on in each of 
the locals. ; ° 





DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE for Senator in New Jersey, Charles Howell, 
is flanked by Irving Rosenberg, Director of Local 108, and Pres. Max Green- 
berg. Photo was taken at testimonial dinner tendered by N.J. State ClO 
Council in honor of Carl Holderman,, former Council president and now 
State Labor Commissioner. Howell, backed by ClO, discussed campaign with 
RWDSU leaders. 





New Jersey 7 


NEWARK, N.J.—A concentrated 
campaign to bring into the RWDSU 
many of the unorganized workers 
within its jurisdiction is under way 
in Northern New Jersey, it was an- 
nounced by Organization Dir. Alvin 
E. Heaps. The drive is a joint effort 
by the International union and 11 
affiliated locals in the state, and is 
being conducted y the RWDSU New 
Jersey Organizing Committee, a body 
that was set up for this specific pur- 


pose 

Irving Rosenberg, director of Local 108, 
is chairman of the committee, and John 
Cervenka, president of Local 301, is its 
secretary. RWDSU Vice-Pres, Dominick 
Tripode was assigned by Heaps te ‘take 


. direct charge of the committee’s organ- 


izing “efforts. Working with him are 

RWDSU Vice-Pres. Dale Buekius and 

Int’l’ Reps. Daniel H. Klein, Napoleon 

Massa, Dominick Ruiz and Morris Mal- 

mignati. 
Organizers Assigned 

Two New. Jersey locals have assigned 
full-time organizers to the drive. They 
are Lou Jacobs for Local 108, and Max 
Wolf for’ Local 262. An additional full- 
time organizer is to be assigned by Local 
45. Part-time assignments. include Al 
Cutalo, chief shop steward of Local 302, 
Theodore Kerekes of Local 301, and Mich- 
ael Roccia of Local 305. The other locals 
have also pledged as much manpower as 
possible. 

Shops are designated as targets in the 
drive through recommendations made by 
the locals in the area, with selections 
determined by the Organizing Committee. 

Among those singled out for immedi- 
ate action are a number of shops in 
North Bergen County, including Meyer 
Bros, and Quackenbush Dept. Stores in 
Paterson; Weston Biscuit and National 
Biscuit Co. plants in Cliften; a number 
of jewelry and novelty shops in Pater- 
son, including Jay Hawk Novelty and 
Dream House, Inc. Leaflets have been 
distributed at these and other retail 
stores, warehouses and processing 
plants, and response has already been 
elicited from the workers. 

The prospects of a drive in the area 
were first discussed at a meeting between . 
Pres. Max Greenberg, Heaps, and Exec- 
Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, and representatives 
of the locals. Two subsequent meetings 
on Sept. 20 and 27 at the offices of Local . 
108 in Newark laid the groundwork for 
the campaign and set up the committee 
on a regular basis. . 

Named to the committee, in addition 
to Rosenberg and Cutalo, were RWDSU 
Vice-Pres. George Braverman, general 
organizer of Local 262; Charles Aloisio, 
manager of Local 11191; Dominick Ama- 
rata of Local 45; Malmignati and Trip- 
ode. The assignment of organizers from 
the locals followed a pledge by Heaps 
that the International would maich, man 
for man, the number of organizers put: 
into the drive by the locals. 


RWDSU Board 
Meets Oct. 18 


The first meeting of the RWDSU 
Executive Board since the convention 
in Atlantic City last May will take place 
Oct. 18 to 20 at the Concord Hotel, 
Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 
will review 
RWDSU 
past 
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Because the date of the Board 
meeting conflicts with the publication 
date of the next issue of The Record, 
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Ike Official 
Bares New 
Union-Busting 


A TOP Chamber of Commerce of- 
ficial, planted inside the Eisenhow- 
er Administration, has revealed big 
business plans for reactionary leg- 
islation in 1955. 

Speaking before a Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting in Kansas City, Mo., Un- 
dersecretary of Commerce Lothair Tee- 
tor, in the Eisenhower Administration for 
less than a year, itemized the business 
lobby’s plans to fight for: 

1 Changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
® to encourage right-to-scab laws in 
the various states; ‘“ 
Revamping unemployment com- 
pensation laws in order to please 
“conservative states righters”; and 
additional cuts in income taxes for 

@ upper-bracket taxpayers only. 

Teetor exposed the Commerce Dept.’s 
fight for a labor law which would be 
worse than Taft-Hartley. He predicted 
that Taft-Hartley ameridments submitted 
to the next Congress by the Administra- 
tion would be so reactionary they would 
have “the unanimous support of the 
state chambers of commerce.” 

Teetor, a 57-year-old business execu- 
tive, was chairman of the board of Per- 
fect Cirele Co., a piston ring manufac- 
turer in Hagerstown, Ind., when he was 
appointed by Eisenhower in October, 1953. 

Previously a member of the Indiana 
Legislature, he was president of that 
State’s Chamber of Commerce and a 
director and tep policy maker of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
from 1942 until his. government ap- 
pointment. 

In his prepared speech to the Council 
of Staté Chambers of Commerce, Teetor 
said “the attitude of this Administration” 
toward “all business” is “one of complete 
friendliness.” 

Tax Law ‘Victory’ 

Business, he said, had won*a major 
victory in the revision of the tax laws. 
But, he added, “there is still much to be 
done.” 

Teetor bragged about the Commerce 
Dept. lobbying for two of the most con- 
troversial, anti-labor sections of the Ei- 
senhower labor message: the so-called 
secret strike ballot and the states rights 
amendment. 

He admitted that the secret ballot pro- 
posal was a publicity-getting vehicle, but- 
that the states rights proposal was “by 
far the more important.” 





RWDSU Leaders Named 
To M Y. ADA Posts 




















New York State convention of Amer- 
ficans for Democratic Action on Sept. 26 


elected George Kaye (above), business 
representative of Dry Goods Employees 
Local 1102, to post of deputy chairman. 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg was named 
a vice-chairman. Kaye has sérved for 
several years as RWDSU liaison man with 
ADA, non-partisan liberal group which 
maintains close ties with labor movement, 
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DON’T BUY KOHLER! 


MILWAUKEE, Wisc.—A “Don’t Buy Kohler Products” 
drive was started last week by Wisconsin CIO units to 
strengthen the seven-month-long strike of CIO Auto 
Workers against the big bathroom fixtures firm. . 

With Kohler workers out since Apr. 5 “in a strike 


against the oppressive and arbitrary conduct of the Koh- | 


ler Co.,”.the Wisconsin CIO Council, Milwaukee CIO 
Council and the UAW-CIO announced the “don’t buy 
Kohler” drive. 

A statement by the union declared: 

“Hug Ganigiany: ts Gibbeibinet:ty Diawen 44k “inten and 
subject every Kohler worker to the company’s callous will. 

“We believe that all workingmen are part of this strug- 
gle now in progress at Kohler. 

“We therefore call upon each worker, his family and 


the public generally to refuse to purchase any goods or . 


products made by the Kohler Co. until such time as the 
rights of the striking workers are récognized and the: 
have gained their just demands.” 


C10-AFL Unity Hope Expressed 


WASHINGTON, UD. C.—Fraterrial best wishes from the 
officers and members of the CIO were sent to the AFL 
convention in Los Angeles last week by CIO Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther. 

Ratification of the no-raiding agreement between 
the two groups was described by Reuther as “a heart- 
ening trend toward the elimiriation of friction within 
the American labor movement.” . 
“On the foundation of this agreement, I hope that thx 

representatives of our two organizations may strengthen 
the bonds of fraternal friendship and set the foundation 
for future unity,” Reuther wrote AFL Pres. George Meany. 

Meany in a keynote statement said the time was fast 
approaching “when we should get to the problem of 
unity and see if we cannot bring real unity to American 
trade union ‘movement.” 


Mechanics Union Joins Cl6 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—CIO gained a new affiliate last 
week, the Mechanics Educational Society of America, and 
CIO Pres. Walter P. Reuther predicted “even greater 
trade union success” for the 52,000-member union. 

Discussion on CIO affiliation by the independent me- 
chanics union has been under way for some time. The 
talks reached a decision at a New York meeting in 
September of the MESA’s 150-member natiohal adminis- 
trative committee, which voted unanimously for affilia- 
tion. A charter was issued a few days later by Reuther, 
under authority of CIO Executive Beard action last 
spring. 

Reuther praised the “long and proud history of militant 
trade unionism” of the MESA, promised it “full autonomy 
and organizational Structure,” and said “exact — 
tion” lines will be worked out shortly. 

The MESA was formed 22 years ago. It represents 
mechanics, tool and die makers, and engineers in 127 
metal working plants, mostly in Michigan and Ohio. The 
move to bring it into CIO was led by Pres. George White, 
Vice Pres, Emil Petitto and Sec. Matthew Smith. 


Ford Workers in Canada Vote Strike 


WINDSOR—Employees of the Ford Motor Co. of Can- 


ada have voted 96.6% in favor of a strike, if necessary, 


in order to press their demands in the current contract 
renewal negotiations. 

Charles McDonald, President of Local 200 of the CIO 
Auto Workers, estimated that there were more than 5,500 
autoworkers present at the strike vote meeting and the 


umber of ballots cast confirmed this, 


The UAW has been negotiating with Ford for more 
than ten moriths in an effort to renew its contract which 
expired on Feb. 19. The union had been seeking a pay 
increase of 30 cents an hour plus certain fringe benefits. 
Later the wage demand was reduced to only 15 cents and 
fringe benefits, estimated by the union at seven cents, 
were demanded. A company offer of four ntr-se- how 
was later withdrawn. 

The company and the union negotiating eontsinsies are 
still meeting in an attempt to reach an agreement and 


thus stave off a strike at the Windsor plant. The UAW. 


has announced that workers at Ford's giant assembly 
plant at Oakville, Ontario, will also take a strike vote. 





Love Goes to the Head 


NEW YORK CITY—Forbes Magazine of Business re- 
ports that evidently little progress is being made in va- 
rious employer campaigns to make workers love bosses. 
Here’s what the magazine discovered: 

“The proprietor of a New York City shop which turns 
out Jivaro Indian-type shrunken heads (price $25) from 
photographs supplied by the customers, reports that every 
once in a while‘, woman orders a shrunken head of her 





“This picture of Dad during the Hoover 
Administration reminds me to get to the 
polls early every election day.” 


Textile Union Asks 10c Package 


“NEW YORK CITY — Benefits totaling about 10c an ~ 


hour will be sought by the CIO Textile Workers when it 
reopens its contract with American Viscose Corp. on Nov. 
30. About 10,000 workers in seven: plants will be affected. 

Wesley W. Cook, TWUA-CIO synthetic yarn division 
director, said that “in view of the unsettled conditions 
in the textile industry” the union has decided “to press 
only for a modest wage increase plus certain improve- 
ments in working conditions.” 

Plants involved are at Meadville, Lewiston and Marcus 
Hook, Pa., Front Royal and Roanoke, Va., and Parkers- 
burg and Nitro, W. Va. 


30,000 SWIFT WORKERS GET RAISE 


CHICAGO — The CIO United Packinghouse Workers~ 
and the AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen have jointly ahngunced agreement with Swift 
& Co. on wage increases and other contract improvements 
estimated at from seven to eight. cents per enrployee. 


A five-cent an hour gener<|] wage increase goes into 


effect as of Sept. 20 at the 39 Swift plants represented 


by the two unions. Male labor is $1.55 an hour. An 


additional 144 cent increase was agreed to for all women 
workers, narrowing the gap between male and female 
wage levels at 312 cents. Further increases of 2% cents 
at the company’s southern plants, reduce or, in some 
cases, eliminate remaining’ geggraphical wage differen- 
tials. between northern and southern plants. . 

Company-paid hospitalization benefits will be broad- 
ened and the vacation schedule for employer with 26 
years service upped to four weeks. 

Contract negotiations with the other meat packers 


have been scheduled and it is likely will be settled along © 
_ the lines of the Swift agreement. 


Personnel Relations Executioners ? 


NEW YORK CITY—Many union members probably 
feel that the Wall Street Journal hit the nail on the head — 


with ite typographical error on the American Manage- 
ment Association meeting here: 
“With the help of techniques borrowed from the sales- 


men, the nation’s personnel relations executioners are — 


making an increased effort to trim operating costs, judg- 
ing from a conference which opened here yesterday.” 
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BALTIMORE, Md.—A determined group 
of over 75 employees of the Southern Ho- 
tel have been striking their employer un- 
der the banner of the RWDSU for over 
a week because the hotel management 
refuses to recognize their choice of 


RWDSU as their union, Int’] Reps. Frank - 


Meloni and Henry Hamilton report. 

The strike of these brand-new members 
has been solid, Hamilton said, with sup- 
port from Steel, Auto and Shipyard CIO 
unions backing the strikers up on the 
picket line and with financial help as 
well. 

The Steelworkers local in Baltimore has 
pledged $50 a week for the strike’s dura- 
tion and five to tem members of each 


been pulled out after a so-called inde- 
pendent “union representative” set him- 


self yp as their savior, signed them up * 


and went-in to the employer for a “‘con- 
tract.” 

When the employer didn’t meet his 
demands, the “unien representative” 
called a strike, and after a week or twe 


their actions. They’re organizing to bet- 
ter such conditions as $18 a week for men 


employees, 66 cents a day for waitresses, * 


$14.50 a week for laundry workers, and 
no holidays or vacations. They are the 
founders of an RWDSU local in Balti- 
more, Md. 

Hamilton and Meloni issued a call to 
all RWDSU locals throughout the coun- 
try to lend these fighters a hand in win- 
ning decent working conditions by help- 
ing to finance the fight for an RWDSU 
contract. Money should be earmarked for 
the Southern Hotel strike and should be 
sent to the Maryland State CIO Indus- 
trial Council, 112 E. Lombard 8t., Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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SHOP STEWARDS of-Watch and Jewelry Workers Local 147, at meeting on: 


Sept. 22 reported in last issue of the Recard, heard RWDSU Vice-Pres. 
Theodore Bowman, manager of the local, report on industry problems. Pres. 
Max Greenberg described the structure of the International union. L. to r., 
Bus. Rep. Caesar Massa, Int'l Rep. Daniel H. Klein, RWDSU Exec. Vice- 
Pres. Alex Bail, Pres. Greenberg, Local 147 Pres. Frank Foti and Ted Bowman. 





Shop Stewards to Attend Classes 
At Headquarters of Local 1102 


NEW YORK CITY—The fall program of classes for shop stewards of 
Dry Goods Employees Local 1102 will begin next week with an expected 
enrollment of 25 stewards for each of two courses, it was announced by 


RWDSU Vice-Pres. N. Jerome Kaplan, 
president of the local, and Rep. George 
Kaye. 

The classes aré held at the union of- 
fices, 1780 Broadway, under the auspices 
of the Labor Extension Service of Cor- 
nell University’s School of Industrial-and 
Labor Relations. They are a regular fea- 
ture of Loca] 1102’s education program. 
Similar classes have been held for several 
years, with sessions beginning each fall 
and spring. 

A course entitled “Problems Facing 
Labor Today” will be given by Leonard 
Lurie, an examirier in the New York re- 








Write a Caption 






































‘Labor Features Syndicate; which 


* 
Prize for the best caption written by 
union member. Send your entry té the 
RWDSU Record, 132 West 43 St., New 
York 36, N.Y. Make it funny and win 


a fiver! 
10, 1954 





gional office of the National Labor Réla- 
tions Board, who has served as an in- 
structor for the Cornell program for sey- 
eral years, teaching Local 1102 stewards 
and other union groups. 

“American Labor History” is the sub- 
ject of the second class, which is to be 
led by Samuel Colton,.a veteran in the 
workers education field. 

Kaplan and Kaye expressed their satis- 
faction with the results achieved by 


earlier courses, which, they said, “have . 


helped to build a better-informed and 
more union-conscious membership.” 





Lerners Store Vote 


Won in Levittown, Pa. ~ 


LEVITTOWN, Pa—Employees of the new Lerner apparel chain store 
in this booming industrial community made their RWDSU membership 
official late last month when they voted for District 76 after slapping an 


attempted AFL raid so hard that the 
raiders didn’t even get on the ballot, 
Int'l Rep. Milton Reverby reported. 

Negotiations on a first contract got 
underway last week, as the Record went 
to press, There are 20 employees in the 
store. 

Reverby described the Lerner victory 
as the beginning of a campaign by Dis- 
trict 76 -to.organize the other stores in 
the still-growing Levittown shopping 
center. He named such well known con- 
cerns as J. C. Penny, Thom McAn, Lo- 
bell’s, Wilbur Rogers and the soon-to-be- 
opened Pomeroy’s Dept. Store. . 

“The community is being built to ac- 
commodate employees of the new Fair- 
less Steel plant and several other in- 
dustrial operations in the area. 

The Lerner employees are, with one 
exception, women, many of them wives 
and relatives of steelworkers and min- 
ers. Coming from a strong union com- 
munity, Reverby said, the Lerner work- 
ers acceptéd union organization as a 
normal course for them, and, he added, 
several of the leaders in the campaign 
brought their union husbands to the Dis- 
trict 76 meetings. f 

He said the men were of real help 





New Philly H@ 


‘PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — District 76- 


headquarters were moved to a new and 
larger. building last month, Pres. Al 
Brown announced. The new address is 
311 So. Broad Street. 

Brown said the move means more 





‘in making the issues plain, participat- 
ing in the full discussien on the “why” 
and “wherefore” of organizing inte 
RWDSU-CIO. 3 

Reverby ‘singled out the husbands of 
committeewomen Anne Herncane, Wan- 
da Vitarelli and Mrs. Barrow as being 
among the most helpful. 


Hours Reduced — 
At Mohican Chain 
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OUTLET DEPARTMENT STORE employees of Providence, R. 1. saw officers and executi 
installed at meeting on Sept. 28. Administering oath of office 










mike), while NEJB Sec.-Treas. Nat Kushner starids far heft. i sworn in are, |. to r., Executive Board members 


Elizabeth Kellem, Yvette Moss, Katherine Cristoph, William R 
Ray McNally, Mary Turner, Local 442 Sgt.-at-Arms Wallace White, Sec.-Treas. Helen Rose, 2nd Vice-Pres. Be: 
donna Walker, Ist Vice-Pres. Russel Walberg and Pres. Grace Barney. The Board will serve for two years. 






John Gillis, Ferdinand LaFrance, Dulcia Barry, 


ve board of their local 
is New England Joint Board Pres. Joseph Honan (at. 






Out on Strike Against $18 Weekly Wages . 
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New York & Northeast 





“$400,000 Severance 
~ In Schulte Closing. | 


NEW YORK CITY—Thanks to the strength of their union, Retail Cigar 
Employees Local 906, employees of the Schulte Cigar Store chain will re- 
ceive substantial severance pay as a result of the company’s liquidation. 


RWDSU Vice-Pres. Joseph McCarthy, 
president of the local, led a long and hard 
fight several years ago for severance pay 
provisions in the union contract. As a 
result, the Schulte firm will be paying 
out over $400,000 to its employees. 
Because of changes in consumer buying 
habits and competition from supermar- 
kets and other outlets, the operation of 
cigar stores on a chain-wide basis has be- 
come unprofitable in recent years, trade 
statistics show. For the past six months, 
Schulte has been in the process of liqui- 
dating its 170-store chain, located in 95 
cities in 22 states across the country. 
Because of its contract with Local 
906, the company is obligated to pay 
all employees upon layoff or severance, 
two weeks pay if they have been em- 
ployed by the‘company between 10 and 
14 years. This figure jumps to four 
months pay for those employed 14 to 
years, and six months pay for those 


Gains Backed Up 
-In Buffalo Pact 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The 75 members of 
Local 139 who work in the Buffalo Waste 
Paper Co. plant won a new contract last 
month, Int’l Rep. Tom Evans reported. 
Among other gains are guaranteed rates 
e@bove base rates to provide -fair take- 
home pay if poor business conditions 
out into incentive earnings. 

Other changes are in the distribution 
of work time between several categories, 
which will work to the advantage of 
the members, and the integration into 
base rates of 10 cents an hour won by 
the sorters. This means that their in- 
centive rate has been increased by two 
to three cents an hour. 

Vacation and holiday improvements 
were also won, with a second week’s 
vacation after four and three quarter 
years, instead of five. Evans said this 
gain will have immediate effects on 
several employees in the next vaca- 
tion period. 

Holidays will henceforth be paid on 
average earnings, instead of base rates. 
Evans pointed out that the shop works 
on an incentive bonus system, and that 
~ holiday pay will therefore be high- 








employed more than 20 years. 

More than $150,000 has already been 
paid to the 109 employees laid off thus 
far, with individuals receiving as much 
as $2,583. Employees who are: offered 
transfers when their store eloses have 
the option of accepting 60 to-75 per cent 
of their serverance benefits if they do not 
want to be transferred. 


McCarthy termed the severance pay 
provision “a most important protection 
for these members.” 

“Schulte employees themselves recog- 
nize the role played by the union in es- 
tablishing this principle,” McCarthy add- 
ed, “and they have sent us many letters 
to that effect. While we all regret the 
situation that has led to the closing of the 
Schulte stores, we are glad that our union 
pioneered in winning this severance pay 
benefit, which has proven of such great 
value in helping Schulte employees make 
their readjustment.” 

Many of the laid-off employees have 
been able to obiain jobs in other stores 
under eecusiares with Local 906, McCarthy 
said. 

Following is a partial list of the sever- 


ance pay received by Schulte employees: 


Jehn Dwyer, $1,123.20; Carl Stumpf, $748.80; 
Thomas Donahue, $1,123.20; Leslie Greene, $1,123.20; 
Andrew Jacobson, $1,477.32; Frank Brooks, $1,404.00; 
Jacob Leinhardt, $793.00; Henry Magnusson, 
$1,755.00; Charles Marx, $1,335.75; Benjamin “Ro- 
mano, $1,207.79; Kurt Beckhard, $1,207.79; John 
Guiliano, $1,204.67; Herman Ehrenfeld $1,703.00; 
John Quinn, $1,703.00; John Garibaldi, $1,811.68; 
Charleg Lorenzo, $1,811.68; Randolph Waterman, 
$1,703.00; Henry Dvorak, $2(035.28; Anthony Brullo; 
$1,954.16; Sam _ Brullo, $1,882.66; Robert Fehr, 
$1,955.72; Ernest Frisch, $2,184.00; Joseph Hartman, 
$1,981.46; Carl Rosenquist, $1,755.00; Joseph Bren- 
nan, $1,961.46; Samuel Price, $2,078.70; Ruth Nadel, 
$1,135.33; Henry Solomon, $951.60; Nathan Todras, 
$634.40; Edmund Leahy, $1,188.41; Arthur Jordan, 
$1,120. 39. 

Also, Axel Palm, $1,123.20; Arthur Schlessinger, 
$1,101.36; Richard Henley, $686.40; Charles Barn- 
hart, $681.51; Millard Watkins, $1,123.20; Samuel 
Steinberg, $1,404.00; Benjamin Goldstein $936.00; 
George Stern, $1,755.00; Theodore Tirshfield, 
$1,485.51; Joseph De Meo, $1,135.33; Harry Bakalar, 
$1,135.33; Abraham Yonofsky, $1,135.33; Bruce 
Rattray, -1,135,33; James O'Kane, $1,703.00; Henry 
Grogsman, $1,703.00; Henry Granderson, $1,703.00; 
John Orlando, $1,703.00; Arthur Middleton, $1,703.00; 


* David Cohen, $1,955.72; Arthur Dickson, $1,882.66; 


Thomas Russell, $2,039.96; Joseph Fermo, $1,954.16; 
Joseph Kratochwil, $2,228.72; Irving Rosenkranz, 
$2,583.62; Julius Wolinsky, $1,755.00; Charles Dan- 
iels, $1,755.00; Ralph McKenney, $1,982.76; William 
Corcoran, $1, 185. 00; Herbert Barry, "$1, 029. 60; 
Harold Sample, $748.80. 

Also, Arthur Cawley, $711.36; Thomas Curry, 
$1,872.00; Thomas Barry, $1,740.18; Frank Spenge- 
man, $1,586.00; Eugene Postell, $1,872.00; Anthony 
Colonna, $1,863.16; Emil Wetzel, $1,872.00; James 
LeJambre, $1,123.20; Richard Stanton, $1,404.00; 
Samuel Freeman, $1,404.00; Russel Alsover, $1,404.00; 
John Clayton, $1,404.00; Kenneth Doswell, $996.67; 
Aurie Heckler, $1,057.33; Frederick Toole, $1,872.00; 
Charles McElwain, $1,872.00; Hipolito Ramirez, 
$988.00; Charles Jensen, $2,002.00 Ordinor Mathis, 
$1,170.00; Jasper Meikrantz, $1,123.20; Charles Bair 
»$1,404.00; John Dorwort, $923.00. 





FLAG PROBLEM is troubling members of Wood Workers Local 501, 


Keeseville, N.Y., according to Rec. Secy. 
ture above. The $200 fi 


Muriel Douglas, who took ‘aes 


ag, held by teal 501 Pres. Collins and Secy. 


arvis, was ordered by the union before the merger convention last May, 

-$0 there's no “RWDSU” on it. Question is where to put initials of Inter- 

a union on the flag. Local 501 will welcome suggestions from 
WDSU members. Send them to the local or to the Record. 





meeting of District 65’s General Council on Oct. 5. L. to r., 
Bill Michelson, Morris lushewitz, secretary- -treasurer 


Organization Dir. 





RECORD photo Re aban and Weipstein 
WARM KECEPTION was accorded Cong. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 
Democratic candidate for N.Y. State Attorney General when he spoke at 


Dist. 65 


of N.Y.C. ClO Council, 65 Pres. David Livingston, Roosevelt, and ‘65’ Sec.- 
Treas. Cleveland Robinsén. Council voted endorsement of ticket on which 


FDR Jr. is naming. 


Dist. 65 Stewards Endorse 
Harriman-FDR Jr. Ticket 


NEW YORK CITY—One thousand stewards of District 65, at their reg- 
ular monthly General Council meeting Tuesday, Oct. 5, endorsed by near- 
unanimous vote the Democratic candidates for New York State offices in the 
Nov. 2nd election. Seconds later the Penthouse Ballroom of the ‘65’ Center 
rocked to the applause and cheers of the stewards as the Democratic can- 


didate for Attorney General, Congress- 
man, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., entered 
the hall and declared, “I feel right at 
home with you 65ers.” 

The personable young candidate, whose 
inclusion on the ticket with Averill Har- 
riman for Governor was described by ‘65’ 
Pres. David Livingston as “helping im- 
measurably to guarantee that trade un- 
ion will do a job to elect the Demo- 
cratic slate,” drew continued roars of ap- 
preciation as he expressed pleasure at the 
facilities he had seen im the ‘65’ Center 
“and the dynamic spirit of your members 
and leaders.” 

“If elected Attorney General Nov. 
2nd,” Roosevelt declared, “I'll be back 
to eat with members of this fine or- 
ganization in the cafeteria on your 
tenth floor, the best cafeteria in this 

- city.” 

In semi-humorous vein, he then de- 
scribed Republican attacks on him, not- 
ing that “they can hardly criticize my 
support for increased unemployment in- 
surance, for better social security, for a 
$1.25 minimum wage, for civil rights. So 
what do they find to criticize? They say 
I am a playboy, and go to night clubs.” 

Roosevelt pointed out that during the 
war he was “much too busy on destroyers™ 
to go to night clubs, and since then “I 
had to go to work like everyone else, and 
had very little time to be a playboy.” 

However, he said, “after the election I 
intend to come back here on a Saturday 
night to the District 65 Night-Club—and 
let the Republicans make the most of it!” 

Earlier, following extended discussion 
which found the stewards backing up the 
New York CIO Council’s support of the 
Democratic ticket, Livingston observed 
that Harriman and Roosevelt Jr. were 
both closely associated with the New Deal 
of the late Pres: Roosevelt, and subse- 
quently with the Fair Deal of Pres, Tru- 
man. 

“Without the Rosevelts,” he declared, 
“we wouldn't have quite the labor move- 
ment we have today, and 65ers know 
that.” 

Describing the attitude of District 45 





members to the Democratic Party, he said, 
“It is a good thing for the Democratic 
Party to have an independent labor move- 
ment..Our members are rightfully eager 
to drive the Republicans out of office, 
and they are equally eager to help make 
the Democrats more sensitive to the needs 
and aspirations of the labor movement.” 


He credited the CIO for the makeup 
and platform of the Democratic State 
ticket, noting that the actions of such 
New York CIO leaders as Louis Hollan- 
der and Mike Quill assured the presence 
on the ticket of Roosevelt, as well as 
the candidacy of the liberal Harriman 
for Governor. 


The steps to provide concrete support 
for the Democratic slate in the campaign 
were outlined by ‘65’ Sec.-Treas. Cleve- 
land Robinson, with particular emphasis 
on contributions of ‘Bucks for PAC.” At 
press time, over $3,000 had been turned 
in, with the group of wholesale locals 
headed by General Org. Frank Brown 
doing the best job. Also stressed were 
strong efforts to have members and their 
families register and vote. 





Drug Local Signs 
Ten New Stores 


NEW YORK CITY—Ten drug stores 
with 16 newly organized workers were 
brought under contract with Retail Drug 
Local 1199 last month, A 3-week strike at 
Visco Drug in Brooklyn resulted in a 


union victory. The employer had ‘fired — 


the pharmacist, Joe Valenti, for joining 
the union. Valenti was reinstated with 
back pay and a reduction in his hours. 


Other stores organized include Medical | 


Arts, Gilbert and Bevlen pharmacies, in 
Brooklyn; Leader, 









in Nassau County. 


twdsu RECC 








Hillcross and Dale | 
pharmacies in Long Island; Jacon Glants | 
and Lyon in the Bronx; and Drug King 
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Several leaders of Tri-State Conference shown before the sessions began. L. to r., ‘Ohie 
Dir. Gerald Hughes, Michigan Dir: John Kirkwood, Russ Huisinger, Local 386; a Rep. 
Edgar Johnson; Ed. Hess, Local 390. 


Conference hosts were members of Local 386, Grand Rapids, Mich., and evidence of 
their work is shown here as delegates attend luncheon arranged by 386ers. Like rest 
of Conference, luncheon was big success. 


RWDSU Tri-State Conference 


Planning 
for Political, 
Economic 


Campai 
paigns 

Overall view of Conference in action gives ph 

i reflected “Sita wosUen ta ox in semi-annual 
WICE a year representatives of some 40 meeting is to be in Windsor, Pegs 
RWDSU locals in three midwestern states,’ ? 

Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia, get together 

in oné spot for a few days and discuss their ac- 

complishnients, their problems and their plans. 

The weekend of Sept. 18 and 19 saw some 60 

RwWDsvers gather at the Pantlind Hotel in 

Grand Rapids, Mich., for the regular semi-an- 

nual session. Among the high points of the two- 

day discussion were plans to intensify political 

activity—with_emphasis on raising money—for 

the purpose of electing to Congress and the Sen- 

ate candidates who not only talk pro-labor but 

act it as well. One of the key economic projects 

which got the delegates’ attention was the 

newly won pension plan in two dairies in the 

Columbus, O., area, reported by State Dir. Jerry 

Hughes. RWDSvUers from various industries de- 

cided then and there that such a plan was a 

‘worthwhile aim for their locals, and it was clear 

that a number of locals would be going for sim- 

ilar pension pians come contract time. 











Organize Your Shop Keep Members Informed 


<Stasmarcel: 


This is the second in a series of articles presented by the Record on “The 
Steward and His Job,” based on a booklet prepared by the national CIO Edu- 
oxtion Dept. The shop steward is the cornerstone of the local union. He is 
calied the shop committeeman or shop chairman, the job steward, local rep- 
resentative or union committeeman by different unions, but his duties are the 
same. He represents his fellow workers as their spokesman, before management 
and before the union leadership. The first article in this series dealt with the 
kind of person a steward should be. This installment outlines what the 
steward should do. 


Organize Your Shop. Your support is strongest when every man and wo- 
man in the shop is a union member and knows why. You must organize your 
own department completeJy. When a new worker comes in, introduce yourself 
and explain your work as a steward. Make him feel at home. Give him a copy 
of the contract and help him understand it. 


Sign up the new worker the first day he is on the job. If he refuses, find 
out why. 


Talk and reason with the man in a friendly, courteous manner. Tell him the 
story of what the union has done in the shop and how membership benefits all 
the workers in the company. If he lacks belief in the union and you fail to build 
up a healthy steward-worker relationship, this may lead to grievances which are 
hard to settle. The more union-minded members you have, the more effective 
your local can be. 


Keep the Members Informed. As the official closest to the members who 
make’ the union, you are responsible for keeping them informed of union activities 


Get Members to Vote 
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Educate Yourself 


ont fas ho 


and policies. You are the union to them. Informing the workers of an important | 


decision is not enough, You should explain policy where necessary. The workers 
want to know reasons for the union action. 


Get Members Out for Meetings. One of your chief duties is to get your | 


membership out for meetings. Of course you can’t do this unless you always 
show up yourself! . 

When workers fail to attend meetings and to take part in electing. their offi- 
cers, they weaken their union. When they attend meetings, work on committees 
and help make decisions, they strengthen it. 


Get In on Members’ Problems. As steward you are the sounding board 
for many problems within and outside the plant which directly concern the 
workers’ welfare. You should know.f all union activities and services for workers 
with particular problems. 


Educate Yourself. To educate workers so that they understand and co- 
operate with union pojicies, you must first educate yourself. 

You should be present at every meeting of your stewards’ council. These 
meetings are held especially to help you. They are the place to talk over your 
own problems withthe other stewards. 

Study the main provisions of the union constitution and by-laws, both 
local and national. . 

Go over union pamphlets and other publications carefully soon after they 
reach you. This will help you act and speak in line with union policy. It will 
help you to answer, accurately and convincingly, workers’ questions about the 
union. 


~ 
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WISTFUL LITTLE GIRL in the window 
is framed by reflection of backyard 
scene. A natural that earns Rufus Gra- 
ham of N. Y.’s District 65 a $5 prize. 


Final $5 Winners'| 
In Foto Contest 


ERE are the last of the $5 winners in.the Record’s 

Snapshot Contest. As these photos show, the 

high quality of entries has continued right up to the 
closing date. 

Now comes the difficult task of picking the grand 
prize ($25) winner, to be announced in the next issue, 
from among those that have been published to date. 
(Also the job of returning hundreds of photographs 
to those who submitted them.) 

Thanks to all of you who sent in snapshots! We 
hope Record readers have enjoyed this contest as 
much as we have. Let us know if you’d like to make 
it an annual event. —THE EDITORS 
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“BALANCE” is the title that Robert W. 
Mawdsley of Local 536, Vancouver, B.C. 


gave to this prizewinning picture of * 


athlete poised in a handstand. 


ARTIST AT WORK on sidewalk where 
Greenwich Village open-air art exhibit 
ts held every year, was snapped by Her- 
bert Tive of Local 1199, New York. 
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BThese slums in Newsark bred diséase, 
crime, intolerance, were replaced 
by low--cost housing projects. 


Decent 

Housing 

For All 
Americans: 


Local 108 member James Blackwell has 
benefited personally from fight for 
non-segregated housing projects. 


RWDSU Leader in Newark Fights for Non-Segregated Public Housing 


By Max Steinbock 


While Pres. Eisenhower’s press agents pro- 
claimed the Housing Act of 1954 a “major ad- 
yance” in getting rid of slums and raising 
housing standards, working men and women 


throughout the country took a long, cold look 
and passed an entirely different judgment. 


“How,” they asked, “can anyone boast 
about a law which provides for only 35,000 
units of low-cost public housing, when all the 
‘experts agree that the U.S;needs a minimum 
of 200,000 units per year for the next. five 
years at least?” 


One of these experts is a leader of the 
RWDSU—Irving Rosenberg, Director of the 
Retail Union of New Jersey, Local 108. For 
nearly five years, he has served as a non- 
salaried commissioner of the Newark Housing 
Authority. He also serves as president of the 
N. J. Association of Housing Officials, as a 
director of the National Housing Conference, 
& non-profit citizens’ organization represent- 
ing consumer, labor and civic groups, and as 
an active member of the N.J. Housing Council, 


All these organizations are deeply con- 
cerned by the failure of Congress and the Ad- 
Ministration to take adequate measures to 
‘deal with the nation-wide housing problem. 
For, as Rosenberg points out: 


Sub-Standard Homes 


“The 1950 census revealed that there are 

_ 15,000,000 substandard homes in the United 
States. They do not measure up to American 
Standards of living becausé they are dilapidated, 
are located in slum areas, or lack interior plumb- 
ing facilities. If we are to replace the homes 
‘which were substandard in 1950 during the next. 
* 20 years and at the same time meet our annual 
New needs, we must build from 2,000,000 to 2,- 
400,000 new homes per year. At present levels of 
Construction our present substandard units will 
never be replaced, and we will have more sub- 
Standard housing in 1970 than we had in 1950.” 


There are many other problems intimately 
Telated to the housing shortage. For example, 
there is the qhestion of middle-income hous- 
Ng. Millions of Americans—including a large 

of the RWDSU membership—are in an 
Come group which makes them ineligible 

‘for low cost housing. Yet they are unable to 
*tlord either private homes or the expensive 
tments being put up by commercial 
MUuders. These middle income families—in 
»<ome groups from $3,500 to $7,500 per year 
~constitute about one-third of our-popula- 


tion, or over 12,000,000 families. They have 
almost no choice of homes because new hous- 
ing is not being built and financed in a man- 
ner which meets their needs. These problems, 
serious as they are for white families, loom 
even larger for Negroes. 


Integration Essential 


One of the shameful facts of postwar hous- 
ing has been private industry’s lack of con- 
cern for non-white citizens’ housing needs. 
Nobody disputes that their need is the great- 


’ @st, but building minority housing involves 


extra problems for the builder, such as ob- 
taining adequate*financing, community pres- 
sure, etc. The simple truth js that the nation’s 
cities have resisted giving their new Negro 
populations as much living space as their 
money would buy. s 

Even in public housing, a_ pattern of segre- 
gation—in Northern as well as Southern cities 
—has been the rule rather than the ex¢ep- 
tion. Breaking down this barrier has been 
a hard and continuous struggle. But it is a 
struggle that must be carried on. For, as Irv- 
ing Rosenberg points out: 

“The creation of non-segregated communities 
is itself an essential step in furthering the hopes 
and objectives of a democracy. Segregated neigh- 
borhoods compel other forms of segregation—in 
employment, in education, in health and welfare 
services.” 


Rosenberg put his views into practice as 
soon as he was appointed a housing commis- 
sioner. He set himself to the task of changing 
the policy followed by Newark’s housing au- 
thority in segregating white and Negro ten- 
ants. In 1950 the Housing Authority of New- 
ark, after a series of meetings with commu- 
nity agencies, unions and business associa- 
tions, agreed to end segregation in all city 
housing. Within a short time it was clear that 
integration would be carried out without a 
hitch. Newark demonstrated that even an es- 
tablished pattern of racial segregation can 
be broken when the task is undertaken with’ 
foresight and determination. 


What non-segregated low-cost public hous- 
ing has meant in human terms is best ex- 
pressed by James Blackwell, a member of Lo- 
cal 108, who works in a Kitty Kelly shoe store, 


He is shown at the top of tis page against an — 
architect’s drawing of a Newark development. 
like the one he lives in. Here is what Black- 

well says: : 


“I am the father of two children, 9 and 12 
years, and live with my family at the Seth Boy- 
den Court, a Newark Housing project, Consider-" 
ing my ability to pay, on the ‘outside’ I couldn’t’ 
do as good. The children have space to play with- 
out going into the street; there are recreation. 
rooms and right now I’m organizing a chess club. . 
These modern apartments have all conveniences... 


They’re -not Oe SOLER: LP ON ee 
a chance to live decen’ > 


Needed: Public Housing 


When you multiply the Blackwell family 
by all those who have found in public housing 
projects a place where their kids have an op- 
portunity to grow up in decent, clean sur- 
roundipgs, it is hard‘to see how any Con- 
gressman with a sense of decency could vote 
to abolish or hamstring public housing. 3 


And when you add to these physical bene- 
fits the moral gains scored by the community 
as a result of eliminating segregation in pro- — 
jects, it is small wonder that the N. J. State 
CIO Civil Rights Committee chose these 
words as its citation to Rosenberg in 1951: . 


sia ano ta eel walk ice au aan 
Jersey State CIO Civil Rights Committee for 
your unceasing efforts in eliminating - 
tion in public housing in the City of Newark. — 


“mt of han Hou aa 








GET TAX WISE NOW! 











By Sidney Margolius 


This year—in fact before the end of the year—moderate-income fami- 
lies need more than ever to get tax wise. For a study of the new regulations 
by this writer shows them to be noticeably weighted in favor of higher- 
income people. There is little relief for moderate-income taxpayers, espe- 
cially for wage-earners who have taxes deducted from wages and often tend 
to send in the short-form return and take a blanket ten percent allowance 
for deductions. ; 

In fact, for the first time, the tax law permits people who get income from 
dividends to pay a lower rate than wage-earners and farmers. And the much-touted 
increase in medical-expense deductions will save individual taxpayers only one-fifth 
of the amount the accelerated amortization rates will save businessmen. 

The inevitable result is that wage-earners will now carry a larger share of the 
tax load. As it is, you probably pay more in federal income tax than you spend for 
clothing for your family. A typical wage-earner who earned the average industrial 
wage of $71-$72 this year will pay about $310 in income tax for a family of three— 
the. biggest item in his budget next to food and rent: 

The only way to protect your own family in this sitwation is to know how to 
take all advantages of the tax laws to-keep your tax to the minimum. -Under the new 
rules you don’t have to file your final return until April 15. But before the end of 
*54 you ought to take these steps: 


Estimate if your tax-deductible expenses this year will be in the neighborhood 
of ten percent of your income, taking into consideration the several new possibilities 
this year, like the increased medical deduction and other possible tax-savers explained 
below. If so, by preparing certain expenses by the end of ,the year you may be able 


to itemize deductions this year and reduce your tax bill. But if your potential deduc- 
tions won’t conceivably total ten percent then it may be wiser to plan to take the 
blanket allowance and* postpone payment of certain deductible expenses until after 
the end of the year, so you may be able to itemize deductions in 1955. For example, 
whether you pay medical bills, mortgage interest and taxes on your house and interest 
on debts by the end of December or after Jan. 1 will determine whether you can take 
these allowable deductions on your 1954 or ’55 tax return. 

Here are potential deductions for moderate-income taxpayers brought up to date 
under the new tax law: y 

@ Medical Expenses: You can now deduct all medical expenses in excess of three 
percent of your income, instead of five as before. Thus, a family with $3700 of income 
can deduct all costs over $111 for the year. Medical expenses are a broad group 
lending themselves to prepayment or postponement. Among possible deductions are 
fees paid doctors, dentists, chiropodists, optometrists, other practitioners, hospitals 
and clinics; all costs of transportation to get medical care including your own car 
expense; costs of Blue Cross and other health insurance even if deducted from your 
pay; all medicines, including patent medicines, cough and cold preparations like 
aspirin and cough syrup; vitamin preparations, tonics and preparations for gum 
conditions advised by a doctor or dentist; nurses’ fees and costs of board including 
for a practical nurse.. 

@ Personal Exemptions: Despite many appeals for increased exemptions, the 
personal exemptions Yor the taxpayer and his family remain at $600 each. There 
are two changes of possible interest. Where several people support a close relative 
(not including cousins) but none contributes more than half the support, they can 
now agree to let any one take the $600 (not counting tax-exempt income like Social 
Security and insurance), one son can take the exemption while the other files a 
waiver. 

Of possible help to some moderate-income families, another change permits 
parents to take the $600 exemption for each dependent child even if he earns $600, 
as long as he is under 19 or going to school. 

@ Child-Care Expenses: Working mothers or single parents like widowers may 
get a small break from the neW rule permitting additional deductions of up to $600 
for expenses for the care of children up to age 12 to permit.the taxpayer to go out 
to work. For example, if you pay someone to take care of the children while you 
are at work you can deduct this expense. 

@ Interest fees paid on your mortgage, debts or time purchases of cars and 
furnishings are another possibility for prepayment by the end of the year. So are 
property taxes. 

@ If you buy work clothes or tools, these are tax deductible*too, if the work 
@lothes are distinctive and generally not wearable away from work. Small tools can 
be deducted outright in the year of purchase, but costlier ones must be amortized 





their estimated useful life (deducting part each year). Also deductible are tech- 
books and journals you have to buy to earn your living. You can also deduct 
repair and upkeep expenses for deductible clothing and tools. 


to personal property are another possible 1954 deduction, especially in 
view of the hurricane damage in some areas. wang ter ypired Sige Saag Panga 


, furniture or other ’ 
eimilar sudden forces. You also deduct for any collision damage to your car. This 
will give additional details on these and other deductions before the 
for filing returns. 


Soft Swedish 
Spice Cake, 
served with cof- 
fee, is a treat 
that’s welcome at 
any hour of the 
day or evening. 


RIENDS of ours just back from 
Sweden, report on a wonderful spice 
cake they ate there. 

“The aroma was familiar; spicy. like 
American gingerbread; but the ‘face’ was 
different. Instead of a flat square, there 
was a high and handsome cake which 
had been baked in a tube pan (the kind 
we use for fancy gelatin desserts). 

“The cake wasn’t frosted as ours usu- 
ally are, but it didn’t need finishing with 
frosting. Lining the buttered pan with 
fine dry cake crumbs made it come out 
beautifully smooth and pretty. 

“The Swedish people call our Ameri- 
can cakes frosting cakes. They’re a little 
sweet for their tastes.” 


Holiday Treat 

As the cake slices fell, we could see 
chips of candied orange peel and citron. 
“We put those in especially for the holi- 
days,” said our hostess, “and the rest of 
the year, we serve the cake plain. 

“It’s so quick to stir up, and keeps so 
well that most people always have it on 
hand to serve when friends drop in for 
coffee.” 

Home economists of the Pillsbury Test 
Kitchens adapted this recipe for us. They 
lined,the pan with chopped nuts instead 
of cake crumbs, believing the flavor and 
texture of nuts would appeal more to 


American tastes than a plain oc 
finish. , < 


GOOD SOFT SPICE CAKE 
(God Mijuk Pepparkaka—Pronounced 
Goi Meyock Pepper-Kaka,) : 


Melt 42 cup butter or margarine; co 
Sift together 144 cups enriched flour | 
teaspoons double-acting baking powd 
14 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, 
teaspoon ground cardamon, 1 teaspod 
cloves, 1 teaspoon ginger. ’ 

Beat 3 eggs with % cup sugar and 4 
cup firmly packed brown sugar until vé 
thick. Stir in 3 tablespoons fing 
chopped citron, 3 tablespoons fin 
chopped candied orange peel, 1/3 ef 
blanched almonds, chopped fine, aii 
half of the dry ingredients. Mix well: 

Blend in % cup light cream. Add 
remaining dry ingrédients; mix well. 
the cooled, melted butter; stir just unt 
blendid. Turn into-9 or 10-inch 
pan which has been generously greast 
and coated with finely-chopped almoné 
or other nuts. 

Bake in moderate.oven (350 degrees F 
50 to 60 minutes. Cool in pan 15 minute 
invert on wire rack. Serve warm or co@ 

NOTE: If desired, cake may be 8b 
ed in 9x5x3-inch bread pan, Citron 
candied orange peel may be omitted, 
edesired. 





Free Crochet Pattern! 


THE PRINCESS 
AND THE 
TOTE BAG 


Crown your curls = 
with one of the ; 
season’s smartest = 
hats — the little, 
crocheted head & 
topper. This hat & 
features a softly- | 
turned cuff of § 
tri-colored stripes 2 
that forms a 
flattering frame 
for your face. § 
The convenient, 
carry-all tote 
bag is a match- 
ing companion 
piece with the 
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Ugetsu (Jap.) 
White Christmas 
Sabrina 


BRIGADOON . . . Good 

The Highland Fling with all its folksy charm flung 
itself on the movie screen in a Technicolor and blurred 
cinemascope version of the quaint little myth entitled 
Brigadoon. . j ‘ : 

It’s all there, the heather, the clan tartans, the Scottish 
burr, but like a captivating young woman all decked out 
to go dancing, who upon arriving discovers that she forgot 
to put on her lipstick, it looks incomplete. In the process 
of transplanting Brigadoon from the Broadway stage, they 
never got it off the ground. 

Gene Kelly and Van Johnson are on a shooting trip, 
get lost on the Scottish moors, and come upon a village 

where the people are most unusual. It 
seems that this mythical village of 
Brigadoon appears out of the midst 
once évery 100 years, so that all the 
people there won’t stay in one century 
long enough to become mixed up in 

« the various messes the world manages 
to get itself into periodically. 

: After much singing and dancing 

they become involved with the goings 

Gene Kelly on in the community. Gene Kelly and 
Cyd Charisse, the prettiest lassie in the village, dance 
their way into each others hearts before you can say 
whatever the Scotch would say at such goings on. This 
forces a choice—the misty Brigadoon or the hysterical 
madness of Gotham. An amusing contrast to life in the 
village is a brief spot in a New York bar during a before- 
dinner drinking session. Sprinkled with fantastic people 
who are not even billed, it is the most lively bit in the film. 

The magic of Gene Kelly’s choreography is there in 
fragments. Unfortunately for Van Johnson, his song 
and dance routine doesn’t fit the newly found maturity 
he displayed in The Caine Mutiny. —BEA ECKSTEIN 


‘ UGETSU ... Excellent 


Once in a great while a film comes along that can be 
called a work of art. Ugetsu, filmed in Japan and em- 
ploying that country’s most creative talents, is such a 
film. There is a harmonious blending of visual imagery, 
@ compelling story and good acting. 


The plot is based on a traditional Japanese story of a 
pottery maker in a small village caught up by his desire 
to make a fortune, and another villager who lives for the 
day when he’ll own armor and a spear and be able to fight 
in a great army. 

While they seek their fortunes away from home, rival 
armies sweep through the village. Scenes of terror and 
starvation sharply contrast the world of fantasy into 
which the potter is drawn and the grandeur of the high 
place which the second man wins in the army of a lord. 

Delicate handling of the camera results in shots of 
misty lakes, bare trees and brocaded kimonos that have 
a life of their own. The background music-is authenti- 
cally Japanese, creating a new world of sound to match 
the world of lights and shadows in which the film moves. 

Ugetsu’s beauty doesn’t exist for its own sake. It strikes 
at the roots of human experience. Although Hollywood 
may be regarded as the movie making center of the world, 
it could never duplicate a film of this type because 
Ugetsu is so completely a product of the imagination and 
creative power of the East. Don’t miss this one. 


—EILEEN FANTINO 


THE RECORD RECOMMENDS. 


GOOD 
Brigadoon 
The Barefoot Contessa 
The Caine Mutiny ° 


EXCELLENT 


A Queen Is 
Crowned = 
Union Style 


HE Screen Publicists Guild of 
District 65 selected a “Queen” 
to reign over the Second Annual 
‘Movie Page Ball” at the Hotel Pier- 
re, Friday nite, October 15th. The 
lucky lass, and lucky for the Screen 
Publicists Guild, was.pert 19-year 
old Sally Wile, who was chosen as 
one of twelve finalists from over 
500 photographs received by the 
ballyhoo boys and girls of the mo- 
tion picture industry in New York. 
The hunt for some girl who could 
“measure up” to be representative 
of the Screen Publicists Guild began 
some four weeks ago. - 

After screening all the photo- 
graphs received committeemen 
selected.a dozen beauties to vie for 
the title. Representatives from Co- 
lumbia Pictures, United Artists, 
Warner Bros., Universal-Interna- 
tional, and 20th Century - Fox 
judged the finalists along with press 
photographers from several, metro- 
politan newspapers. 

It didn’t take very long to decide 
who the winner should be. Sally 
was an immediate first-choice on 


all ballots to take the coveted crown. 


For those gals who entered the con- 
test and did not win, well, as they 
say in Ebbets Field, wait ‘til next 
year!! 
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Comics, Good and Bad 


On the Waterfront 

Rear Window 

Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers 5 

Victory at Sea 

Lili 

Mexican Bus Ride (Sp.) 


Bt 


10, 1954 


The Student Prince 
Man With a Million 
Scotch on the Rocks 


Magnificent Obsession 


Living It Up 
Garden of Evil 


Like the swallows returning to Capis- 
trano, the big-name comedians are re- 
turning to television. And, like the swal- 
lows, some of them laid eggs immediately. 

We didn’t see Milton Berle’s first fall 
show, but the general concensus was 
that it was pretty awful. We did catch 
Sfd Caesar in the premiere of his new 
show, “Caesar’s Hour’ (Monday, 8 p.m. 
EST—NBC). Despite the talents of Cae- 
sar and Carl Reiner and Howard Morris, 
who used to be with him on the Saturday 
night “Show of Shows”, the hour-long 
program built around a single comedy 
situation involving voluptuous Gina Lol- 
lobrigida, was disappointing. 

The trouble seemed to be in the length 


* of the sketch, which was too flimsy to 


carry the show for almost an hour. Bits 
of business were repeated over and over, 
gags were milked for every possible 
laugh—even when they weren’t very 
funny. 

Even Caesar, a very talented performer, 
was limfted by the quality of his material, 
proving once more that writing—more 


program. As Shakespeare said, 
play’s the thing.” 


‘This was sharply pointed up by the 
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By Sulamith Sokolsky 
RECORD CROSS-WOR oe 
Cavil-Cade | | | welts 
Each issue of the RWDSU RECORD will award a 3 
$5 prize for an original cross-word puzzie chosen from 
—— By LES FINNEGAN — those submitted by members of RWDSU lotals, or 

@ IN SAN DIEGO, CAL., a un- their wives or husbands, Puzzles MOST LIKELY TO 
ion airplane pilot, for years a pro- BE CHOSEN are those which use union terminology 
fessional skywriter, threatened to such as stewards, strike, contracts, grievances, nego- 
go on strike against his adver- tiations, ete, Send your ORIGINAL puzzle to RWDSU_ = 
tising agency employer if his RECORD, 132 W. 43rd St, New York 36, N.Y. Win- 
rate for each letter written in ner this issue is Sulamith Sokolsky, District 68, New : 


smoke against the sky was not York, N.Y. 

increased by 10%. The adver- ROSS 

tising agency toli him, in effect, re are 

to go fly a kite, that they would 1. and 4. Our Union 1. Loving embrace 

import another skywriter from 9. Interstate Commerce 2. Girl’s/name (var.) 

Tezas. “Okay, if that’s tre way Comm. (abbr.) 3. Turkish Empire 

you want it,” said the union pilot, 12. Illiterate for ask 4. Highway (abbr.) 

“but I’m going to picket you and 43. Girl’s, name . Toiler 

you won’t like it.” The agency 14. New (dial. var.) ‘6. To exhaust 

big-shot replied, “Picket away, 15. A roast . . Greek alphabet 

and I'll bet you $50 you can’t 17. A tatter . Pronoun 

bother us.” 18. To renew wine . Common to all nations 
Early that afternoon the adver- 19. Black < . Western Dam 

tising agency was suddenly del- 20. Boy’s name . Humorous drama 

uged with calls, all of them from 21. Far off (comb. form) . Initiators (rare) 

businessmen wanting to know 22. To render half chang- . A body of students 

what new product the agency was ed for drink purpose. (rare) 

awertising, Things, apparently, 25. Tool of fleshing hides 23. Mouth of a river 

were happening in the sky. The 26. Australian seaport . Typewriter letter 

agency big-shot ran out on the 27. Nothing (two. words) 

street and almost fainted. Square- 28. A vegetable . Grown together 

ly over the city and with thou- 29. Beneath (Scot) . Bible name 

sands of people eraning their 32. A sentinel . Modern deadly 

necks to watch were huge letters 35. Damnable qualities weapons . . Ee | 

being spelled out by a tiny plane. 37. Slept (ref. spell.) . Slave ship BDade ( 

The first word rect “Agency” 38. Room in a harem . Intone again ity of 

and the first two’ letters of the 39. A ragged person . Feminine-name (var.) : oa 

next word “Un-" had already (Span.) . Feeble-minded person : Pasco | 

taken form. The agency big-shot 40. Friends . On account (abbr.) BRegist 

had a sinking feeling—nationwide 41. 1004 . Thus , BRooks, 

publicity, and himself the butt 42. Chemical suf. ¥ 


of laughter he’d never live down 43. Sailor , : 
in advertising agencies from coast 44. Wind instruments - Crossword Puzzles edited and prepared by Nat Lester 


; ) 
to coast. For one frantic minute 46. Conjunction = wes ° a 
he thought, then jumped into a 47. Weather direction and Joseph Manfreé. Gimbel Bros. Sign Shop, Local 144. : 


cab and screamed at the driver 48. Gr. combining form, 

to get to the airport in nothing star (Answer to Puzzle on Page 15) 

flat. At the airport he raced up 49. Aweather 

two flights. of stairs to ‘the radio 

room and for a desperate $20 

bill got the radio operator to let 

him use the ground-to-plane com- ywe 

munications system. “Bill,” shout- ~ HAZY HERB by KALLAS ito setti 

ed the big-shot into the micro- 2A 3 n the : 

phone, “cut it out and come on Now ra gh Rae Hm Me 4 Boag NOW JUST PUT YOUR ‘Biween I 

down and you'll get your 10% emer bio oun ee ecrone TWAT? MD SIGNATURE ON THESE Beonte: 

i» charge he a OR “A BEFORE THAT ? WHATS YOUR LANDLORDS NAME? ago a 
For tantalizing seconds there ; FATHERS NAME @ WHERE WAS HE BORN ? MOTHER ? 

was no answer and by this time WHERE Do You SHOP ? BANK ? EVER BUY ON 


, CREDIT ? HOW MUCH DO YOU OWE ? WHERE 
the union skywriter was ready to | on gh fl ye stage hen FR a, 


rt the final letter in “Unfair.” 
Finally “the answer came on ' His Boss ? HOW LONG HAVE YOU BEEN 
the plane: “Too late, fella, it’s - emanees tae ee reo fond a 
; t ; NAME OF ist? 

15% more now.” Sweating at the A 3 

INSURANCE DO YOU HAVE ? WHAT KIND OF 
microphone the executive yelled, aan Me eum 7 NAME € ADDRESSES 
“Okay, okay, 15% more, get down OF 25 DIFFERENT REFERENCES? N 2 
here but mess up that skywriting / SS ADDRESS OF ALL YOUR BROTHERS Z sisTERs ? 


before you come down.” Again 
there was. several seconds silence, 
and the letter “r” was being com- 
pleted. Finally the voice from the 
plane came through, “Nope, you 
forgot something, bud. You bet 
me $50 I couldn’t bother you. Do 
I get that 50 bucks?” The agency 
executive, by now almost tearing 
his hair out, shrieked,-“Yes, yes, 
just wipe out that lettering and 
get the hell down here.” One 
hour later the skies above the city 
were happily serene—and so was 
the unien pilot. 


DOUBLE STANDARDS 
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The South 


# Sc Raise, Vacation Boost 
For 425 at Tenn. Buckeye 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Four hundred and twenty-five members of Local 
19, employed by the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. in its two plants in this city, 
won wage increases-and better working conditions in a new contract with 
the company agreed upon Sept. 28: The members approved the settlement 
at meetings held the next day. The two plants are the Jackson Ave. and 


E-will be easier ‘for CIO-PAC Committee of Local 


Dade City, Fla., thanks to arrangements made by Chairman J. F. Bush with 
city officials to conduct registration of members at Union Hall; and with 
MBPasco Packing Co. to allow time off for this purpose. Seated at desk is 
BRegistration Clerk: Mrs. Dove Falls; standing are Mrs. Valentine, R. E. 


BRooks, Mrs. White, C. F. Smith and J. F. Willoughby, members of Local 43. 





Pasco Local Pushes Wage 
Demand; Weighs Offer 


DADE CITY, Fla.—Management of the Pasco Packing Co. has offered 
wo cents on hour now and three cents an hour next year in negotiations 
settle the issue of annual five cent increases in 1954 and 1955 as provided 


S_ 





Wm the agreement reached last year be- 


pen Local 43 and the company. Two 
fnferences have been held thus far on 
issue with the union negotiating 


| Heommitiee being led by RWDSU Exec. 


Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman. 

In addition to their wage offer, the 

also agreed to settle several 

fievances on the union’s terms. The 

Tievances have been awaiting arbitra- 

ion for several weeks. 

The Local 43 Executive Board. was 
beting to act on the company’s of- 

ler Friday, Oct. 8, as The Record was 

m the mails, and a series of membership 
ings was scheduled to follow, Int'l 
p. Larry Larsen reported. : 

The firm is the largest packer of citrus 

ruits in the world, and in season employs 


‘Be to 2,000 workers. 


at | 
~ 
re 
_ 


4 
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In response to the company’s offer, 
Osman pointed out that it failed to 
Measure up to the members’ expecta- 
tions and that there were strong feel- 
ings among the members that the com- 
Dany should grant the five cents. While 
assuring management of the commit- 
tee’s good faith, and that the offer 
Would be brought to the members for 
their decision, Osman cautioned the 
Company that a good deal of resent- 
Ment over the offer would be likely. 
‘He put forth.several counter-proposals 
man attempt to improve the company 
fer, but they were rejected by man- 
agement. 


™ Osman also informed the company that. 


ué workers plan to use a portion of the 
; to establish a health insurance 
and indicated it would be in the 
Pany’s interest to make an offer 
th would provide enough for an ade- 


ppM@ate health program. 


SUT CUTCOEMM nH 


Mediate at Amer. 


EXEC. V-P ARTHUR OSMAN 
Leads Pasco Negotiations 


Conditions of the five cent hourly wage 
increase provide that the company may 
refuse to pay it, in which case the union 
has the right to strike? The company has 
thus far maintained that it cannot afford 
to pay the increase, claiming that busi- 
ness last year was poor. The union: has 
postponed strike action in favor of nego- 
tiations timed to be held as the packing 
season begins. 

As a result of the settlement of griev- 
ances one of the members concerned, who 
lost. two weeks’ work when the company 
hired someone with, less seniority, will 
receive back pay at the rate of $1.05 an 
hour. In a grievance around holiday pay 
the settlement provides that if an em- 
ployee works more than 40 hours in a 
week in which a holiday falls, he will re- 
ceive pay for double time instead of a 


time and a half, as the company had 


previously held. 


ORAM HEU 


Tobaceo 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—In an attempt to break the deadlock in contract nego- 
flations between the American Tobacco Co. and Local 15, a meeting of the par- 
ties has been arranged by the U.S. Mediation and Conciliation Service for Tues- 


day, Oct..12, Int'l Rep. Irving Lebold reported. 


| Several negotiating sessions on the contract reopener have proved 
With the company stating flatly that “this is no year for a wage increase.” 

It has been pointed out, meanwhile, that the company has had a very pros- 
us year thus far, and prospects for the coming months are equally good. On 
other hand, the 1,200 American Tobacco cigar plant employees are struggling 

make a living under the combined hardships of a fast-rising cost of living and 

income as a result of short work weeks during the past year. 


: | 10 1954: 
inst, — ‘ 


Hollywood plants in Memphis. 

The terms of the s:ttlement provide for 
a general five cent hourly wage increase 
in. all classifications, thereby raising min- 
imum rates to $1.20 per hour for general 
labor and wup- to $1.70 per hour for 
mechanics. : 

Vacation provisions were also improved, 
so that employees having between 10 and 
15 years’ service who previously. received 
two weeks yacation with pay will get an 


additional 4-days’ vacation after 11 years- 


two extra days after 12 years, and so on 
until.15 years, when three weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay will be received. 

As a result of this change a number of 
workers will receive the additional’ vaca- 
tions in the next vacation period. The 
changed vacation schedule is estimated 
to be worth at least 1 cent hour. 

In addition to these changes, the 
company has agreed to provide plant- 
wide seniority for common labor in- 
stead of the previous departmental rule. 
The new contract is te run for two 
years, until Sept. 28, 1956, with a wage 
reopener after one year. 

The union negotiating comfhittee con- 
sisted of the following: Woodrow Franz, 
A, Adair, Roy Caldwell, William .Lynn, 
Dave Ruff, Avery Savage, E. C. Putt, 
George Isabelle, J. W. Garner, Dallas 
Evans, Will Rogers and Henry Boykin, 
with organizer B. M. Smith and Pres. 
Lee Lashley. 

No change was made in the arbitra- 


es. =. 





tion provisions of the contract, although 
it was pointed out to the workers that 
the present clause contains some serious 
weaknesses. In the original demands 
submitted to the company the union 
asked for changes to provide for com- 
pulsory arbitration of all disputes con- 
cerning interpretation and application of 
the contract. Local 19 presently has a 
court case pending around the refusal 
of the company to arbitraté a question 
of time and one half payment for the 
sixth day of work and double time for 
the seventh day of work. 


4c Increase; at 
New Orleans Firm 


NEW ORLEANS—An across-the-board 
wage increase and substantial improve- 
ments in holiday pay highlighted recent 
contract negotiations between Blue Plate 
Foods, Inc., and RWDSU Local 503. 

The package approximates four cents 
an hour, and the contract runs for one 
year beginning Sept. 27, 1954. 

The bargaining committee consisted of 
Clifton J, Hernandez, president of Local 
503, Charles Rolling, Shirley Bonnecaze, 
Paul Wilson and Willie Newman. The 
committee was ‘assisted by Int’l Rep. Paul 
Fourcade. 








First Envelope Agreement 
Wrapped Up in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The employees of the Union Envelope Co. have 
wrapped up their first RWDSU contract, carrying out this accomplishment 
in an efficient campaign which lasted about three months—from signing 


up in the union to signing the contract. 

The workers won wage gains of seven 
and a half cents an hour plus vacations 
of one and two weeks, sickness, accident 
and life insurance paid for by the com- 
pany, and other standard provisions of 
RWDSU agreements. 

The negotiations were handled by a 
committee consisting of Liflian Mura- 
phree, Walter L. Wells and William Mc- 
Graw. 

The Union Envelope Co. is a firm that 


Va. Food Workers 
Set For Walkout 


“NEWPORT NEWS, Va.—The 60 work- 
ers in the Chesapeake Frosted Foods 
plant, who voted overwhelmingly for Lo- 





take place as soon as they get approval 
from the International. Meanwhile, mem 
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moved into town several months ago. In 
@ campaign led by Int’] Rep. Langston, 
the employees quickly organized and be- 
gan preparations to win a contract. 

The employer, when learned of the 
workers’ organization, fired one of 
them, and they had to strike to prove 
to the employer that they were deter- 
mined nothing would divide the plant. 

After two days of pickeing, the fired 


Filia. Leeal Aids 
Fire Vietims 


By LARRY LARSEN 


ADE CITY, Fla.—A. J. Gude, a mem- 
of RWDSU Local 

the big Pasco 
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Wise. Cheese Firm Settles — 
For Raise, Sick Leave Rise 


FOND DU LAC, Wis.—The 60 Tolibia Cheese Co. employees settled their 
contract expiration last month with wage adjustments of one and a half 
cents an hour in some job classifications, and one-half. cent in others, with 


increases .going to all classifications in 
the plant, Int’] Rep. Al Evanoff reported. 

The agreement also provides cumula- 
tive sick leave up to six days per year, 
an improvement over the previous three 
days. In addition, it calls for a wage 
reopener after six months. 

Evanoff pointed out that the Tolibia 
workers approved these modest changes 
in the contract because of the present 
poor business position of the company. 
Heading the negotiating committee 
were Local 341 Pres. Lucille Prink and 
Evanoff, with Archie Chapman, Alice 


Pillsbury Local 
Gpens Own ‘Bank’ 


HAMILTON, O.--The membérs of Lo- 
cal 160, who work in the Pillsbury Mills 
plant here, established their own Credit 
Union last month after many months of 
discussion and preparation, Business 
Agent Juanita Clark announced. The 
union “bank” is known as the One-Sixty 
Credit Union. a 

Several members have already begun 
regular savings accounts with deductions 
from their pay. Mrs. Clark pointed out 
that the savings and loan cooperative 
developed by Local 160 “will help our 
Members toward more fnancial security,” 
enabling them to save at high interest 
rates and borrow at low rates. 

Members of the Board of Directors in- 
clude Pres. Paul Evans, Vice-Pres. Joseph 
Lamb, Treas. Albert Kloss, Sec. Marilyn 
Hartman, and Finlay Allen and Buddy 
Strong. 

The Credit Committee consists of Wil- 
liam Hall, Margaretha, Burkhardt and 
Mary Ann Coffey. Members of the Audit 
Committee are Olaf Rader, Mary Amos 
and Edna Lynch. 








PAC Pressed 





Ruddy, Elmer Wilke and Cecilia Bor- 
zick, 

Meanwhile, the Tolibia members have 
been discussing the establishment of a 
credit union of their own. At the last 
membership meeting a representative of 
the Credit Union League explained how 
to set up such a cooperative savings and 
loan institution on a local basis, and the 
Local 341 leaders, headed by Pres. Lucille 
Prink, are starting to organize a credit 
union. 

Plans are to offer membership in the 
Local 341 Credit Union not only to Toli- 
bia workers, but all cheese company 
workers in Fond du Lac. Evanoff observed 
that such a move could lead to organiza- 
tion of the other cheese workers in the 
future. 


$1 Raise at Cleveland 
Direct Mail Company 


CLEVELAND, O.—This may not be a 
Cleveland year as far as the Indians are 
concerned, but Cleveland RWDSU mem- 
bers in Local 87 held their own in nego- 
tiations with the. R.I. Polk direct mail 
firm, which came to the bargaining table 
asking for renewal of the contract “as is.’’ 
The Polk workers finaity won wage in- 
creases of $1 across the board. 


The increase was secured in the face 





of a series of cuts in the work force, until © 


now it has been reduced to 15 employees. 
It is clear to the workers that organiza- 
tion of other direct mail firms in Cleve- 
land is a “must” in order to assure future 
progress. Led by Pres. Mayme Abernathy, 
the Polk workers plan to make a start 
on organizing in their industry. 

Members of the negotiating committee 
were Ethel Pereira, Martin Lappin, Helen 
Travis, Clara Svoboda: and Catherine 
Scherer, assisted by Int’l Rep. Al Eva- 
noff. 
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GLENDALE, W. Va.—<Activities in Local 149 have been centered around 
politics during the past few weeks, Record correspondent Frank Kaemmerling 
reports. The local’s Political Action Commitee and other volunteer workers 
have been pushing the drive for PAC bucks among the Louis Marx Toy plant 


membership, friends and families. 


This year’s buck has triple importance in Local 149. Not only does it aid in 
the fight for representation in Congress and the State legislature, but it buys 
a ticket to the local dance planned for next month, There will be cash prizes 


at the affair. 


The lecal 149ers elected their officers for the coming two years by secret 
ballot at the regular September membership meeting. Elected were: 

Paul Omear, president; Franklin Kaemmerling, vice-president and trustee; 
Fdith Burgess, secretary-treasurer; Charles E. Hess, recording secretary; James 
Weekly, sergeant-at-arms.. The standing committee includes Pres. Omear, Agnes 
Richards and John Rusinko, while the new executive board consists of Harry 





-Ott, Evangeline Sherick; Agenes Richards, John Rusinko and Joe Wharry. . 























































‘Vern Ulery 
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Recent events in Local 379, Columbus, O., have brought the four members shown ae 
above into the limelight. Bob Gates is chairman and Ruth Hess is executive secretary work 
of Unit W, which won a five-cent hourly wage increase and paid sick leave in a “cents 
contract with Mt. Vernon Foods Co. Vern Ulery and John Colegrove were 1,600 
both elected chairmen of their units. Vern heads Isaly Unit V, and John is with nits 
Borden Unit 8S. The Isaly unit is preparing for negotiations, aided by Int’l Rep. Butte 
Eugene Ingles. crear 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Sixty delegates, representing eleven locals in West- after 

ern Pennsylvania and West Virginia, participated in all-day political action years’ 
conference on Sunday, Sept. 26, in the headquarters of Dept. Store Local 101. Vacat 
Chairing the session was RWDSU Vice- f Wear 
Pres. Milton Weisberg, business manager Uni 
of Local 101 which acted as host for the cf 
occasion, who welcomed the delegates to Provic 
what he termed “our International’s kick- forms 
off in the field of political action.” _ Son 
Weisberg introduced Pennsylvania State a pany 
Senator Elmer Holland, a veteran CIO 3 jury « 
leader, who presented to the delegates a q court 
running account of GOP machinations in tall fc 
the State Legislature. He described how : r 
Republican politicians had squeezed the — 
consumers in an infamous milk swindle —_— 


and had manipulated unemployment in- 
surance laws to the point “where there is 
not enough money to take care of the 
mounting roster of the jobless.” 


The afternoon session was devoted to 
an analysis of the national] -scene pre- 
sented by Int'l Sec.-Treas. Martin C. 
Kyne. He defined the CIO program as an 








MARCH OF DIMES campaign by members of U.S. Playing Card Employees Local 256, Cincinnati, netted $187.75 


in a gate collection by 12 volunteers, seven of whom are shown above. L. to r. Tom Tierney, Rosemary Kuhl, John 
Sink, Helen Matthews, Bill Martin, Grace Foster, and Bety Hartmann. Also on the Committe2 were Denna Brown- 
well, Kenny Bromwell, Alpha Reed, Harry Swope and Louise Mason. 
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Vice-Pres, Milton Weisberg 


“insistence that the full force of demo- 
cratic government should be”utilized ‘for >) 
the advancement of personal freedom and 1 
social and -econornic justice on’ the loeal, 1) 
national and: world scenes.” ’ '~ Lae: 
The’ concluding speaker was Abe Weiss, © 
RWDSU Educational and Research Di- 
rector, who pointed out that “the basic # 
jobs of effective political action are con- 
tained in the three ‘F's’: facts, funds, ~ 
footwork.” 3 
Enlarging on the question of funds, 
Weisberg emphasized the need for each ~ 
of the locals present to get the mem=- ~ 
bers to back PAC. PAC books Were dis- © 
tributed and each delegate was given ~ 
literature on the issues of the 1954 © 
campaign. a 
Assisting Weisberg in handling the af 
rangements for the Conference were Er= 
nest Burberg, Int’l Rep., and Joe Marino, 
Business Manager of Fur Employees 0% 
Local 69. , r 
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| to welfare plan costs. 











“| Ratify Contract 
| At Silverwood’s 


_ TORONTO, Ont.—The new agreement 
“petween Local 440 and Silverwood Dairies 
Co., Toronto’s largest dairy, was ratified 
by the plant membership at a meeting 
Sunday, Sept. 26, Int’] Rep. George Bar- 
low reported. ¢ 

Details of the new contract include the 
_ following: 

Wages: Classification of-all jobs. Rates 
for a 40-hour week now range from $59.50 
for general labour to machine operators 

7 and shipers at $62.50 to a high of $80 
for skilled plant employees, Night shift 
premium is $2 a week. ; 
Wholesale salesmen receive a $63 base 
pay with a quarter of a cent per unit 
for sales over 5,500 units and a half cent 
for more than 10,000 unts. They also re- 
ceive an added quarter cent for each 





we pound of butter sold. Retail salesmen 
ary § work on a base of $59, with an added two 
a & cents per unit for each- 200 units above 
ere 1,600 up to 2,000. Sales of more than 2,000 
ith units bring an added three certs per unit. 
em Butter sales bring a cent per pound. Ice 
cream salesmen receive a base of $52.50 

— plus 1% on sales, 
ey Social security: Blue Cross hospital 
care and doctor care through Physicians’ 
= Services, Inc. Life insurance of $3,000 plus 


sickness and accident insurance paying 
benefits up to $40 a week. Costs are 
shared by company and employees, with 
average-cost to employees $1.50 per week. 


Vacations: Two weeks paid vacation 
st- after one year, three weeks after 15 
ion years’ service, four weeks after 25 years. 
01. Vacation pay based on 2% of total week- 


ly earnings. 

Uniforms: Company provides 75% of 
the cost of salesmen’s work clothing and 
provides altogether for rubbers and uni- 
forms for plant employees. 

Some additional conditions are com- 
pany payment of the difference between 
_ jury duty compensation from the county 

Court and regular wages, plus payment in 

full for the first three days of any illness 
Whether or not a claim is put in for sick- 
» Bess or accident insurance. 


ae 














. a In addition to a whole series of gains in wages and conditions, the set- 
% tlement provides a week’s retroactive pay for time lost during the lockout 
# and strike. The new contract is effective until Feb, 15, 1956 and covers ap- 


proximately 160 employees. 


The new agreement includes the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


@ Wage increases of $2 and $3 for 


waiters, tapmen and bartenders; 


@ Paid’ vacations of one week after 
one year’s service, two weeks after two 
years; 


@ Six statutory holidays to be worked 
at time and a half plus Christmas Day, 
Good Friday“and. all federal, provincial, 
civic and by-elections off with full pay; 


@ Work week of 45 hours, with time 


and a half for overtime; 


@ Blue Cross Preferred hospitalization 
plan and Physicians Services Preferred 
plan, with costs equally shared by man- 
agement and employees and sickness, 
accident and life insurance completely 
paid for by management; 


@ Compulsory union shop, compul- 
sory weekly dues checkoff, grievance pro- 
cedure and arbitration provisions. 

Part time employees’ hourly rates were 
established at $1.40 for bartenders, $1.25 
for tapmen, 90 cents for waiters and 55 
cents for waitresses. 


UNION-BUSTING TRY 


Kensit, who led the strike, pointed out 
that the victory of Local 448 was won in 
the face of a concerted attempt by the 


_London hotels to break the union in 


their establishments. = 


After first provoking the strike at 
the Empire Hotel by announcing in- 
tentions to cut wages and eliminate 
management contributions to hospital 
and doctor services plans, the other 
hotels promptly combined te lock out 
the other members of the union. 


Negotiations had been under way for 
nine months and included an attempt by 
@ conciliation board last June to bring 
about a settlement. 


The hotels involved in the dispute were 
Park, Hotel Empire House, Victoria, Sun- 
nyside, St. Regis, Queens, Oxford, Brass 
Rail, Savoy, York, Grigg, Iroquois, Golden 
Stairs Tavern and Wellington Hotel. 
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4-Day Strike Won in London Hotels 


LONDON, Ont.—More than 100 members. of RWDSU Local 448 went back to their jabs in 12 of this city’s hotel beverage rooms Tuesday, Sept. 
#28, after a strike and a subsequent lockout which lasted 14 days, Int’l. Rep. Walter Kensit reported. 

= d te was settled as the union won agreement from the managements for wage increases 
‘® py the employers of half the cost of hospitalization and doctor care plus 
-§ full compaiiy payment for sickness, accident and life insurance. The em- 
_ ployers.had@ announced their intention of withdrawing their contributions 








PICKET SIGNS used in two-weeks strike of RWDSU Local 448 at London, 


instead of wage cuts, and continued payment 
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Ont. hotels are shown by strikers and union officers, L. to r. above are Int'l 
Rep. Walter Kensit, Tubby Neilson, Local 448 Secy. Will Leeson, Nils 
Warton and Steward jJimmy White. The walkout at the Empire House Hotel 
was followed by a lockout of employees at 11 other hotels. All settled on 
terms that represented a victory for thhe uuion. 





5 Sask. Co-ops Sign. 
After Strikes at 2 


SASKATOON, Sask.—A series of settlements in five retail cooperatives 
in several cities of the province was reported by Int'l Rep. Walter Smishek. 
Two of the settlements came only as the result of strikes, pointing up 


Smishek's observation that negotiations 
had been generally difficult this year 
among the retail co-ops. He made clear, 
however,-that the negotiations had also 
been fruitful, with the increases won 
averaging about $12 a month. 

The Saskatoon Co-op employees 
wage increases ranging from $5 
a@ month plus a reduction in 
and a quarter and two per week. In addi- 
tion, a medical welfare 
for by the company, was 
plan is effective for all employees after 
six months’ employment with the firm. 
These gains were won only after the em- 
ployees took a strike vote and set a strike 
deadline. 

At Prince Albert Co-op, 
a 


agement agreed to 


: 


The Weyburn Co-op workers struck for 
six weeks before they concluded an agree- 
ment. Negotiations on a new contract 
had been dragging for five months when 
management fired 14 of the employees, 
including all the executive officers of the 
local. The subsequent settlement included 
reinstatement of the 14, with back pay for 
time lost, plus wage increases of $6 to $18 
@ month, reduction in hours ranging from 
two And a quarter to five hours per week, 
@ guaranteed work week and three weeks’ 
vacation after eight years’ service. 

Conclusion of an agreement at the 
Sherwood Co-op brought increases of $10 
@ month across-the-board plus. three 
weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ service and 





100% compensation to an employee who 
is injured or becomes sick by reason of 
his job. Among additional contract im- 
provements were sick leave of one day & 
month, to be accumulated for an indefi- 
nite period. 

After eight months of contract talks 
with management of the Moose Jaw 
store, an agreement was concluded which 
provides wage increases of $2 a week re- 
troactive to Jan 1, 1954, plus a pension, — 
plan to take effect Jan, 1, 1955. The plan 
calls for contributions 6f,5% of wages 
from the employer. 


| Cross-word Answer. 

































































MAKING CONTRIBUTIONS to CIO-PAC are these Bloom- 
ingdale Dept. Store emnloyees, members of Local 3 in New 
York's District 65. L. to r., Stewards Bernice Wilcox, An- 
thony Spirito and Ja‘aes Fuller; Carl Ebmeyer and Victor 
Lundquist. Fuller and Spirito are leading collectors of mem- 
bers’ bucks for PAC: 


F.ORIDIANS GET ACTIVE as Citrus Workers Local 43 in 
Dade City set up their PAC committee on Sept. 20, Par- 
ticipating in committee's first meeting were, |. to r., com- 
mittee members Rev. W. K. Williams, C. R. Frye, Allen 
Glover, Jr., and Bud Lemire, Chairman J. F. Bush, Cora Lee 
Haliman,, Lillie Griffin and Co-Chairman -B. S. Harrison. 














Political Action Around the RWDSU 


A swing around the country during the past week would 

have found RWDSU locals in high gear on their political 

action campaigns. North, South, East and West, RWDSUers 

were busy collecting Bucks for PAC, mapping union par- 
‘ 


ticipation in important political races, and educating their 
members to the issues facing voters this fafl, On this page 
are four typical scenes of RWDSU locals in action-political 
action. 








ALL-DAY CONFERENCE on political action was held Sept. 
26 in Pittsburgh. Sixty representatives of 11 Idcals in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia heard speakers shown 
below, behind table; |. to r., RWDSU Educ. Dir. Abraham 
S. Weiss, Vice-Pres. Milton Weisberg, Penna. State Sena- 
tor Elmer Holland, who is also a CIO represertative, and 
Sec.-Treas. Martin C. Kyne. 








STATE FAIR in Massachusetts had a labor slant as a result 
of this booth put up by State CIO Council. Shown behind 
table is RWDSU Vice-Pres. Joseph Honan, president of 
New England Joint Board. Displays at state and county 
fairs help get CIO message across to farmers, show strong 
ties and common interests that bind farmers and labor 
together. 





